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harder for a few minutes, most people will soon get so they 
do not care much if they are stung; but if we stop work and 
nurse the sting, and think about it, itseems almost unbear- 
able; the mind being upon it makes it many times harder to 
bear. 








oA BEEs FoR YouNG WomEN would be a delightful employ- 

a: 2K ment, it seems to me. They could then remain at home where 

they could be helpful to their parents, and at the same time 

- be making something for themselves. They, nor any one, 
7 7 x ~ | should attempt to work with them without learning how. A 
Bee-Keeping for Women. dollar spent for a good book on bee-cnlture will teach any one 


BY MRS. L. C. AXTELL. a great deal. Possibly bees in the old box-hive, kept after the 
let-alone faihion, might be profitable, but I think it pays much 
better to read up and find out their needs, and get the gentle 
colonies of bees, especially if they desire to have a few dollars Italian bees, and give them a chance to do their best, by giv- 
all their own. Even though they may have their hands ing them a warm, movable-frame hive where their wants can 
already full of other work, the little time that it takes to care all be known and be supplied from time to time. 


Women living upon a farm, or in the outskirts of a village, 
would find it a pleasure, and a profit, by keeping one or more 


for bees out-of-doors would give renewed strength and energy, Women can be just as successful with bees as men, and 
Ge so that the time taken for the bees would not be missed. that is one kind of work they receive just as much pay for as 
on Bane axp Sumenttn-ole olf coud sek eens oe saias do men. When we take our honey to market a pound of 


weather bees ought not be disturbed, so that we are not 
‘ obliged to be out-of-doors caring for bees in weather that 
3 would be injurious to our health. When the bees fly freely, 
, and the wind is not blowing hard, any time during the warm 
part of the day is a good time to work with them. I prefer 
not before 9 o’clock in the forenoon, or after 4 in the after- 
noon, as I find it a little difficult to see the interior of the hive 
with my bee-hat on, owing to the sun being low down in the 
: horizon. 
fi BrE-WorkK Is Nor Harp Work—at least I do not find 
it nearly so tiresome as most out-of-door work, or even com- 
mon housework; washing, ironing, sweeping, mopping, I find 
much more tiresome. I suppose it is something as we take it; 
if we like to do anything, it is more easily done. Of course, if 
we are already tired out before we go to work with the bees, 
we will grow more tired, and yet notso much more tired as if 
we had continued at work in the house, as it is a recreation to 
be out-of-doors in the glorious sunshine after being shut up in 
the house the most of the time perhaps for days. To feel and 
breathe the pure air, and hear the birds sing and the busy hum 
of the bee, and the eye to rest upon the green grass and trees, 
and bright flowers, and the beautiful blue sky, is restful, even 
to the tired body, if not continued too long. 








on THe FeAR or Stings I think prevents many from not 
liking the work, and yet, when properly protected with a bee- 
hat or face-veil, and working only in the warm part of the 
day, and never when cloudy, rainy or cold, and with the use 
o! a good smoker, one need rarely be stung, if we immediately honey that a woman gets from her bees brings just as much as 
extract the sting by scraping it off (not pinching it, as that her husband’s or brother’s honey. 
Sushi, anata sac, and causes more poison to enter the Honry ALWAYs BRINGS A PAYING PRICE, at least we 
en pay no attention to the pain, work all the | have always thought so. 


Mrs. L. C. Axtell, Roseville, Ill. 





When there has been a great deal 








of honey in one year, the price gets lower, but we can afford 
to sell lower because we have more to sell. 

There is no article of food that looks more attractive upon 
our table than honey in the comb, and it is always ready for 
immediate use—we do not have to prepare it and cook it—it is 
always ready. Roseville, Ill. 
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Bee-Keepers’ Societies—Amalgamation, Pro- 
grams, Etc. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


Perhaps the most urgent reason given for the amalgama- 
tion of the National Bee-Keepers’ Union and the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Association is the fact that many regard the 
North American as a sort of a failure. This argument does 
not appeal to me at all. I have never regarded the American 
in any such light. I have attended several meetings of this 
society, notably the ones at Cleveland, Chicago, Toronto, 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Lexington and Chicago, and I regarded 
them as very important factors in the progress of apiculture 
in our country. Of course, we cannot expect a very general 
attendance upon such meetings, for our country is too large, 
and the time and expense required in going, for instance, 
from California to Toronto, is quite beyond the means of most 
of our bee-keepers. Thus, itis that the attendance will al- 
ways be in the main local, though, if I may judge by the meet- 
ings that I have attended, there will always be a good sprink- 
ing of our best apiarists from many of the States. 


There are also papers from other apiarists, men of marked 
ability and high standing among bee-keepers, which will be 
sent to the convention to be read, although the writers are 
unable to be present. ‘Thus, each of these meetings -be- 
comes a matter of great interest and importance to all our 
bee-keepers. The best of knowledge and method that our 
country knows is very apt to come out at such gatherings. 
The discussions are apt to be of the highest order, and the 
social feature of the meetings will do very much to strengthen 
the fraternal feeling without which no industry can reach to 
the best attainment. The editors of the various bee-papers 
will always be on hand, and thus those who are so unfortunate 
as to be unable to attend will get through the bee-papers all 
that is new and important in the bee-keeping art. 

It seems to me that the meetings should be migratory, 
and [ think the past history of this society has been very 
fortunate in this respect, so that each State, where there is a 
strong desire for the meetings, should, in its turn, have the 
benefits accruing from the meeting of the Association in its 
limits. I would never have the Association go where there 
was not a strong invitation, and a promise that all local ex- 
penses, such as hall, local advertising, etc., should be borne 
by the State or town where the meeting is held. We may use 
sarcastic terms regarding the attendance and influence of the 
meetings of the past; but I feel very sure that aclose study 
would show that the North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion has been a tremendous factor in the rapid development 
which has characterized the bee-keeping of America. 

I have had a large experience in organizing and carrying 
out such meetings as the ones in question, and after all the 
study and thought that I have been able to give, I would like 
to suggest what is my ideal in regard to State and National 
associations : 

In the first place, as already suggested, I would stoutly 
urge that all places be fairly used, that is, that the meetings 
be migratory, and that each section in the State or country 
receive its share of attention. I would, however, never go to 
a region where there was not sufficient interest to secure an 
urgent appeal for the meeting. I would also have prepared 
in advance a strong, meaty program, with papers from the 
strongest and most successful men in the State or country. 
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These papers should be from men whose very names would 
awaken interest and secure a large attendance. I would have 
these papers short and to the point, and, best of all, each 
paper from a specialist in the line of thought which the paper 
takes. I know that in this respect my recommendation would 
be criticised by some of our very brightest and wisest bee. 
keepers, but I still believe I am right. J do not believe any 
meeting can do the best work without sucha program. 4) 
experience of every kind of society in the past sustains this 
position, and as we stop and give the matter thought, jt jc 
easy to understand why thisis so. It is expensive to go off 
perhaps for miles, and possibly hundreds of miles, to atteng 
the meeting, and few of us, especially in these hard times 
will undertake such a journey unless we have some promise 
of a rich feast for our labor and pains. 


A program wisely prepared is just sucha promise. [Le 
me see a program where it was announced that Messrs. Hall, 
McKnight and Pringle, of Ontario; Messrs. Doolittle, Hether. 
ington and Root, of New York; Messrs. Bingham, Hutchip. 
son, Taylor and Heddon, of Michigan; Messrs. Root, Mason 
and Tinker, of Ohio; Messrs. Miller, Green and Stone, of 
Illinois, etc., were to be present, and give papers on the sub. 
jects which they had nearest to heart, and I would almost go 
clear from California to Boston to be present at the meeting, 


Again, few of us have the power to give extempore our 
views upon the subjects most familiar to us, in brief, terse 
form. Butin the quiet of our study at home we can do just 
that thing, and thus we can save the time of the convention, 
every minute of which is precious. 

After each subject is presented by the person appointed 
upon the program, then there is a chance for full discussion 
by any one present who can throw additional light upon it. If 
it is understood that 10 or 15 minutes is all that will be given 
to any speaker in introducing a subject, there need be nothing 
prosy or tedious because of a pre-arranged program. I up- 
dertake to say that there is very much less danger of waste of 
time from long-winded articles, if arranged as suggested 
above, than from waiting for some one to introduce a subject, 
or to present it briefly and pointedly where no program has 
been provided. 

I have often thought I would like to have Dr. Miller pres- 
ent at some of our California Farmers’ Institutes (at each of 
which we have a strong program arranged in advance), that 
he might see what could be secured at a meeting in which we 
have a program and carefully prepared papers, but brief ones, 
presented at each session. 1 would never have more than 
two or three papers at each session, and [ would never have 
a paper to exceed 15 minutes. 


We urge all to take no more than 10 minutes in the in- 
troduction of any subject brought before the meeting. The 
objection that this limits the subjects for discussion, and per- 
haps excludes topics which are most desired, is easily re 
moved by a question-box, which is open for any question that 
any one may wish to ask. This question-box is opened at the 
beginning of each session, while people are coming in, and if 
it is presided over by one well qualified, itcan be made so racy 
that there will be few tardy ones to disturb the meeting by 
their late entrance. We find the question-box an important 
aid in making our institutesin the highest degree instruc 
tive and profitable. ee Claremont, Calif. 


A New Binder for holding a year’s numbers of ‘he 
American Bee Journal, we propose to mail, postpaid, to every 
subscriber who sends us 15 cents. It is called ‘The Woot 
Binder,” is patented, and is an entirely new and very s!mp° 
arrangement. Full printed directions accompany each Binder. 
Every reader should get it, and preserve the copies of the Bee 
Journal as fast as they are received. They are invaluable 0° 
reference, and at the low price of the Binder you can afford 
get it yearly. 
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Adulteration—More Action and Less Talk. 
BY ED JOLLEY. 


Editor Root says in Gleanings, that adulteratlon of honey 
seems to be on the increase, owing to the apathy and hush-up 
policy of bee-keepers in general. Now this is a question with 
two sides to it. ‘There is doubtless a great deal of honey adul- 
terated, and probably it is increasing, but I am very loth to 
attribute the cause of it to any hush-up policy on the part of 
the bee-keepers. I am more inclined to think that the abor- 
tive howls of a few over-zealous bee-keepers has not only 
called public attention to the fact that adulteration of honey 
is rife—and thereby placed the ban of suspicion on the gen- 
uine article—but they have shown those who are unprincipled 
enough to adulterate honey, how utterly helpless we are, un- 
der our present laws, to protect ourselves. 


Now, I am as bitter against the adulteration of our pro- 
duct as any one can be, but I think this clash and clatter, be- 
fore we have secured laws that will help us, is premature, and 
will not avail us anything; andis quite as injurious to bee- 
keepers as the adulteration itself. It would serve our pur- 
pose far better for the bee-keepers of each State to try to im- 
press upon their different representatives our need of laws 
that will protect our industry. I have no doubt but what the 
united efforts of the bee-keepers would be successful. This is 
the same road the dairymen had to travel to secure laws 
against the adulteration of their product. A few years ago 
the oleomargarine makers were making things look pretty 
blue for them, but instead of rushing into print with such 
statements as—‘‘ half the butter on the market is oleo,” and 
‘‘imitation is so perfect that an expert can hardly detect it,” 
etc.—they organized and succeeded in having the business 
pretty generally out-lawed. Now, if we had laws so that we 
could punish the adulterators, there might be some excuse for 
making a fuss, but, as itis, I think it would be better to talk 
less and act more. me Franklin, Pa. 


Transferring Bees—How Not to Do It. 
BY EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


As this is the season when bees are usually transferred, a 
few words on this subject may not be out of place. I am fre- 
quently asked by the inexperienced how to transfer bees from 
old box-hives to modern hives, and I now make it a point to 
say, ‘*Donot doit.” As this answer is not in accordance with 
the usual teaching on this subject, it may not be amiss for me 
to give my reasons for the *‘ faith that is in me.” 


As I now see things, bees are always transferred at a loss, 
and in most cases I think the beginner makes a mistake if he 
undertakes it. With the little experience which he has had, 
he is almost sure to make a bungling jobof it. Neither do I 
think it will pay, even though the operator is an expert. The 
interference with their work, and the loss of brood that is 
sure to follow from transferring a colony of bees at this sea- 
son of the year, is sure to amount to more than the benefits to 
be derived from the process. 


Do not understand me to mean that there are no benefits to 
derived from having a colony of beesin a good, modern 
hive, as there can be no question about this, in my mind. The 
advantages to the bee-keeper of the movable-frame hive over 
any box-hive are very great, but the loss incurred in making 
the change is what has led me to devise some other method of 
securing the end desired. There was atime when I believed 
in and practiced transferring, but now, if a man should come 
to me and say, ‘I have 10 colonies of bees in old box-hives, 
and I want to try the modern hive, as I get nothing out of my 


ee oe . 
ees as they are managed at present,” I would advise him to 
proceed as follows: 


be 


Leave the bees where they are, but crowd them down into 





the lower part of the hive and let them remain there until 
they swarm. Inthe meantime, get 10 good hanging-frame 
hives, and fit them up with foundation in the brood-frames, 
and starters in the sections. The usual charge in this country 
for transferring is $1.00, and this will more than pay for the 
foundation. When the bees swarm, be on hand and set one of 
the new hives on the stand where the box-hive from which the 
swarm has issued stands, first having moved the old hive back 
a few feet, with the entrance turned the opposite way from 
what it has been. Hive the swarm in the new hive, and Jet 
the old hive remain where it is until the next day. Then turn 
it around and set it close up beside the new hive, with the 
entrance the same way. Leaveit here about two weeks and 
then move it to some other part of the yard, and let all of the 
flying bees go to the new hive. By following out these in- 
structions, he will soon have 10 strong colonies of bees in 
modern hives, and I think he will get more than twice as 
much honey from the 10 colonies as he would if he had gone 
to the trouble of transferring them, or the expense of having 
it done. 

He can repeat this process until he has all the bees he 
wants in modern hives, and then he can dispose of his bees in 
the box-hives to some one who wants to go through the same 
process which he has in getting a start in bees, or he can keep 
them for a ‘‘ nest egg’ some spring after a long, hard winter 
when the bees all die off in the modern hives; for there is no 
question in my mind but what bees winter better, taking one 
winter with another, in the old-fashioned, tall box-hives than 
they do in our modern hives with shallow frames. If it were 
not for the other benefits which more than overbalance the 
chance of loss, I would not use a modern hive at all. The 
problem in modern bee-keeping seems to be to get the bees 
through the winter strong and healthy. 

If one does transfer his bees, I trust he will not use 
thorns, wire nails, or sticks to fasten the combs in the frames, 
as is recommended in most bee-books, and also in the Govern- 
ment Bulletin No. 1, justissued. Wrapping-twine is just as 
good, and is preferable in some respects, and is much more 
easily put on and taken off. In fact, the bees will take it off 
themselves, if given time enough, but I prefer cutting it off 
with a sharp knife after a day or two. 


K 


Sweet Clover in the South—Grown as Regular 
Farm Crop. 


BY M. M. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 


BALDRIDGE. 


The correspondence below will, I think, explain itself as 
the reader proceeds. As will be seen, the letters were written 
by a man who has had a long and extensive experience in 
growing sweet clover for stock and for improving the soil. 
Now, as this correspondence was not intended for the public 
eye, the reader will please excuse the omission of the writer’s 
name and postoffice address, and be content with simply the 
facts presented. I will giye dates, for they seem to be nec- 
essary: si 
, Mississippi, Oct. 26, 1894. 

I sow about 50 acres of sweet cloverevery spring, and any 
time between the 1st of February and the 15th of April. Asa 
rule, I plow and harrow the ground before sowing the seed. I 
then sow about 15 pounds of unhulled seed per acre, and do 
not cover it atall. I have never failed to get a good stand. 
Some times I sow the seed upon land not plowed at all, and 
even then I seldom fail to securea good ‘‘catch.” It will 
grow on Bermuda or Johnson grass sod, and it is, in my opin- 
ion, a better plant for enriching the land than cow-pea vines 
or red clover. 

Sweet clover must be a good honey-plant, for my fields 
are alive with bees when the plant is in blossom. I cannot 
imagine where the bees come from, for 1 keep none, and they 
seem to be very scarce in my neighborhood. They must come, 
so it seems to me, a distance of from 4 to 5 miles. I know 
but little about the habits of bees, for I never had the least 
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desire to handle them. I think, however, that one of their 
chief characteristics must be to sting, for they seldom fail to 
give me a dose whenever I come in contact with them. 

When sweet clover is grown for honey, and a crop of 
blooming plants is desired every year, and from the same 
land, then two crops of seed, in successive years, should be 
planted, for, as you must be aware, the plant is biennial, and 
blooms only every other year. a 

—_—_—_——,, Mississippi, Feb. 23, 1895. 

I don’t know how much sweet clover there may be within 
a radius of two miles of my home, but to guess at it I should 
say perhaps 100 acres that will bloom this season—counting 
what is on the banks of ditches and in waste places, of which 
I have about 50 acres. 

I like your bulletin (No. 2) on sweet clover very much. I 
think it covers all the ground, judging from my experience 
with the plant, and that no part of it is exaggerated. 

* & & 





. Mississippi, March 28, 1895. 

I have grazed cows, hogs and horses for years on sweet 
clover, but no sheep, for I do not keep them. Sweet clover 
will bloat cows to some extent the second year of its growth, 
but I have never had any special trouble in that direction. 

My present crop of sweet clover is now tall enough to 
graze, and it compares favorably with all my sweet clover 
crops in past years. * # % 
——, Mississippi, May 2, 1895. 

The average weight of a bushel of sweet clover seed, 
where unhulled, is about 382 pounds. When it weighs 35 
pounds, it must be very clean and very plump seed. 

I have read your Sweet Clover Bulletin No. 1, and can 
indorse it fully except certain statements that I know nothing 
about. I presume they must be correct, or you would not 
have made them. 

My sweet clover is now from 15 to 24 inches high, ac- 
cording to the fertility of the soil. I mowonce and then get a 
big crop of seed to plant and to sell. I can, if Iso wish, mow 
twice for hay, and then the plants will mature plenty of seed 
to re-seed the land. I always mow it twice for hay the first 
year, and often three times. The seed ripens here in August, 
but if it has been cut once this delays the ripening of the seed 
about two weeks, say about the latter part of August. 

There are always a few scattering stalks of sweet clover 
that will bloom the first year, but they are very few indeed. 

I think twocrops of seed should always be scwn on the 
sume land, that is, the seed should be sown two years in suc- 
cession. This insures a new growth of plants to cover the 
ground in the fall of the year, when the old plants have died 
out. This new growth of young plants always remains green 
all through the fall and during the first partof winter. This 
plan always insures acrop of blooming plants for the bees to 


gather honey from every year, and from the same plat of 
ground. * % * 





ute 
WE 
Honey-Producers Helping Themselves. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

It was with the greatest of interest that I read the article 
headed, ‘‘ How Honey-Producers Can Help Themselves,” by 
Emerson T. Abbott, on page 273; and as I feel a great desire 
to help myself always, where I can doso, I crave the privi- 
lege of asking Mr. Abbott a few questions, so that we as bee- 
keepers may the better know how to succeed. 

Mr. A. tells us we should work our home market all it 
will possibly bear, and intimates, by his shopping story, that 
if we did this we might obtain as much for our product as did 
the storekeeper who sold the best of Colorado honey at 20 
cents per pound. What I wish Mr. A. to tell us is, why it is 
that we should be obliged to push our own interests and honey- 
products into every home within 20 miles of us (our home 
market), often to the disgust and hindrance of those whose 
‘*time is money,” that we may obtain the fancy price of 20 
cents per pound for honey, or else go under with the ‘survi- 
val of the fittest,’ while during the seventies the whole of our 
product (not the best or ‘‘ fancy”) was sought after by buyers 
from abroad, at a price ranging from 25 to 30 cents per 
pound, free on board the cars, or at ourown homes. If he 
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can tell us this, we can intelligently solve at least one of the 
problems which confronts every bee-keeper. Being told that 
we must economize at every point of production, and produce 
only a fancy article in these times of close competition, jf we 
would survive, will make of me and mine the half fed and Jess 
clothed caricatures of humanity, when carried to its logical 
conclusion. 

Again, Mr. Abbott tells us, ‘‘I know times are close, anq 
people are forced to economize.” Will Mr. A. tell us why 
times are close, and why we are forced to economize, as bee. 
keepers, while some of our statesmen (?) are telling us that 
the country was never so prosperous as now? Were these 
close times brought on us of God? Did not God say, ‘The 
earth is the Lords and the fullness thereof ?” and did He not 
say, till the soil, eat, live and be happy? Has the earth be. 
come barren and unfruitful, so that the masses must econo. 
mize, and thousands suffer from starvation ? 


Then Mr. A. tells us, ‘‘It is a favorite saying of mine 
that all I want is health and to be let alone.” Does he meap 
by this that I have no privilege to share his markets for honey 
with him? That I must not send my fancy honey to the 
same market to which his fancy honey goes? As a minister 
of the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, does he not know that 
the blessed Master said, ‘* All ye are brethren ?” and for him 
to ask me to let him alone, and give him all the markets, is 
not loving his neighbor as himself ? 


Again: Suppose that Mr. A. is right in asking that he 
as a bee-keeper should be let alone, does he not know that 
every bee-keeper who depends upon the production from his 
apiary for a living, is not being let alone, but is being robbed 
of 52 cents out of every dollar's worth of wealth which that 
bee-keeper produces, that a few may roll in wealth ‘ who toi 
not neither do they spin?” If he knows this, should he not 
as a true ‘‘ watchman on the towers of Zion,” cry out in plain 
language to us humble ones, instead of preaching fancy honey 
and economy ? 

I endorse Mr. Abbott’s views in the main, but cannot en- 
dorse the points hinted at in the above questions till I have 
further enlightment on these points. Will Mr. A. please en- 
lighten us ? Borodino, N. Y. 

i 
Producing Comb Honey in Michigan. 


BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 





No. 4. 


(Continued from page 277.) 

As the basswood harvest draws to a close al! sections 
should be taken from the hives. Before the bees commence 
‘*snooping” around and dipping into any exposed honey, 4 
of the honey should be off the hives. If there is any time of 
the year when the worst disposition of the bees shows itself 
it is at the close of the basswood honey harvest, and a little 
robbing will intensify ita hundred fold. If bee-escapes are 
used, and they should be, there is not so much necessity of 
promptness in getting off the honey, but I think it better to 
get the honey off as soon as possible, and then if feeding back 
is to be practiced to secure the completion of unfinished sec- 
tions, it can be commenced while everything is in good trim— 
when there are no empty cells in the brood-nest to be filed 
with the feed. 

The honey should be sorted into four grades—the finished, 
that is nearly all sealed, sections that are half finished, an¢ 
those that are less than half completed. In putving the sec 
tions back on the hives, each grade should be kept by itzel!. 
Those nearly completed should be put in cases by themselves, 
and those that are half completed treated in a similar mat- 
ner. If separators are not used, there is no part of feeding 
back that calls for the exercise of more care, patience @n¢ 
skill, than that of filling the cases with unfinished sections, 
particularly is this true of the sections that are nearly col: 
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pleted. If atany place the combs come so near together that 
a bee cannot pass between them, a bridge of wax will be made 
connecting the two combs, and when they are pulled apart, 
the comb is broken, and the honey set to running. If too 
wide a space is left between the combs, there is a disposition, 
especially if the tees are crowded, and the feeding generous, 
to build patches of comb right on top of the sealed comb. 

When the combs are allin the supers, and ready to put 
on the hives, then comes the selection of the colonies that are 
to do the work. Bright yellow bees are simply worthless to 
use in feeding back. Dark Italians will often do pretty fair 
work. A cross between the Italians and the blacks comes 
next, but the bee par excellence for this work is the Simon- 
pure black bee. A good, strong colony is needed, and if the 
queen is of the current year, so much the better. A colony 
with such a queen will very. seldom swarm, even under the 
stimulus of feeding, and she will not allow the bees to crowd 
the feed into the brood-nest. It is better. too, if the combs in 
the brood-nest could be of the current year, as old, black 
combs in the brood-nest sometimes cause the sections to show 
travel-stain if they are kept on the hives very long. It will 
pay to take considerable pains to have the right kind of bees, 
queen and combs, as success turns upon attention to all these 
The brood-nest should be contracted to at least the 
capacity of five Langstroth frames. Better work will be done 
if it is contracted to only three combs, but such severe cun- 
traction is at the expense of the welfare of the colony. If five 
combs are left, the feeding back is really an improvement to 
the colony. 


details. 


Before putting the sections on the colonies that are to do 
the work, set them on other strong colonies, putting one case 
of sections on a hive. They will soon be filled with bees, when 
they can be carried, bees and all, to the colonies that are to 
dothe work. There will be bat little if ary quarreling, and 
most of the bees will remain where they are carried. This 
gives a superabundance of bees—and that is what is needed. 
Put two cases of sections on a hive, the lower case being of 
the half-completed sections, and the upper one of those that 
are nearly completed. 

The kind of feeder is important. It must be one in which 
there is no possibility of the bees getting drowned, or even 
daubed in the least; andit must be capable of examination 
and filling without coming in contact with the bees. My pref- 
erence is decidedly for the Heddon. ‘This covers the whole 





The Heddon Feeder. 


top of the hive, and meets the requirements just mentioned. 
It is better that the first feeding be done afterit isso dark 
that the bees cannot fly, as it excites them considerably, es- 
pecially if they have been getting no honey for a few days. 


see, the first feeding it does not matter whem the feeding is 
aone, 


It is better if the honey is thinned somewhat and warmed. 


One quart of boiling water to 10 pounds of honey is about 
right. I heat 10 quarts of water until it boils, then mix it 
with 100 pounds of honey. 


[f all goes well, much depending upon the weather, some 
of the cases of sections will}soon be ready to come off. As 





during the honey harvest, I do not always wait until all of 
the sections in a case are sealed over. If there are only one 
or two in each corner, I take off the case, using the bee-es- 
capes, and take out the unfinished sections, putting these to- 
gether in another case until I get the case full, when it is, of 
course, returned to the bees. 

As the feeding progresses I keep close watch of the char- 
acteristics of each colony. It may seem strange, but colonies 
that seem exactly alike in all respects often work entirely 
different. One will put all of the honey in the sections, seal 
it over quickly and smoothly, and the other will gorge the 
brood-nest, or plaster the honey around here and there in 
brace-combs, and make a regular ‘“‘ botch” of the whole job. 
As the finished sections come off, these poor workers are dis- 
carded. As arule, there is little difficulty in getting the bees 
to fill the combs with honey, but to get them to seal it over 
quickly and smoothly is something that calls for the best of 
management. With only one case of sections on the hive, and 
continued feeding, I doubtif the sections would ever be com- 
pletely sealed. So long as the honey keeps coming, the bees 
seem to fee] that they must hold some of the cells open to 
receive it. They will build brace-combs, lengthen out others, 
build on top of sealed combs, etc. Put another case of partly- 
finished sections beneath the one that is nearly completed, 
and they will at once cap over the cells in the upper case. If a 
large part of the sections are all completed except capping, and 
a spell of hot weather comes on, better work at capping will 
often be done if feeding is omitted for threeor four days. As 
the number of unfinished sections becomes less and less, and 
the number of colonies engaged in the work also are less in 
number, it may sometimes be best to use a case of the sections 
that are less than one-half finished, as it will be impossible to 
get the others all sealed over without using some others under 
them. 

I know of only two objections to ‘‘ feeding back.” One is, 
that ‘‘fed honey” has a slightly different taste from that 
gathered directly from the flowers. This is not so very pro- 
nounced, but it would be noticed by one who was experienced 
in the matter. The other objection is that such honey will 
candy more quickly than that stored direct from the blossoms. 
When the sections are nearly completed, and feeding is re- 
sorted to simply to have them completed and capped over, the 
proportion of ‘‘fed honey” is so small that these objections 
are not very serious. If a large proportion of the honey is 
‘*fed honey,” it would be well to see that it is sold in such a 
market that it will be consumed before the beginning of cold 
weather. 

The advantages of feeding back can 
words. 


be stated in afew 
Comb honey is more salable, at a higher price, than 
extracted, and, if the latter can be changed into the former, 
at no great expense, greater 
profits. The greatest advantage, however, is in securing the 
completion of nearly finished sections. Taking one year with 
another, I have secured about two pounds of comb honey from 
the feeding of three pounds of extracted honey. With the 
right kind of weather and bees, I have done much better— 
securing four pounds for five. Flint, Mich. 


ik 


Expansion of the Honey-Exchange Idea. 
BY L. D. 


there are quicker sales and 


LEONARD. 

In the expansion of the ‘‘exchange” idea, I believe we 
have a possible solution of, 1st, the overstocking of any mar- 
ket with the honey-product at any time; 2nd, the means of 
disposing of said product; 3rd, the price; 4th, adulteration. 

I would have an Exchange in every State, with honey 
depots in every large city, under its direction. It should be 
the business of the Exchange to know how much honey was 
being produced in the State during the honey season, and also 
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how much the markets required for consumption. Should the 
supply equal the demand, then no honey would be shipped in 
from other Exchanges, the home product, of course, taking 
precedence. 

The Exchange depots should be self-supporting, by regu- 
lar percentage charges for all honey sold through the Ex- 
change (made up of course by honey-producers) ; working 
through its executive officers and depot managers, it could set 
the price on whatever figure they wished, or thought fair and 
right. It could make adulteration with glucose next to im- 
possible, for if the business was principally done through the 
Exchanges, suspicion would immediately attach to sales 
through other channels, and should adulteration be found, the 
Exchange should prosecute under the laws of the State; the 
members of the Exchange keeping a fund on hand for this 
purpose, the same as the Bee-Keepers’ Union does in defense 
of its members. This would be co-operation as it is conducted 
to-day in other lines of business, and it seems about the only 
way of defense against the leeches. 

I might suggest, although I am not a member of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association, that it would give 
that organization something practical to doif it could be made 
into a National Exchange, which might be simply advisory, 
or have a central bureau located in a central city, with an or- 
gan, perhaps, after the manner of other trades. Producers 
must organize in some way as a matter of self-defense, and it 
seems as if the ‘‘ exchange” idea might be worked out with 
practical results. Minneapolis, Minn. 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


LQuestions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 


Color of Brood-Combs. 





Why do bees build their combs a dark brown color in the 
brood-chamber? I transferred a colony a few days ago from 
an 8-frame hive to a 1U0-frame one. The frames being of dif- 
ferent size, I had to cut the comb to make it fit. Do the bees 
use the scraps of old comb to build combs from ? 

J. W. H. 


ANSWER.—The reason for the dark color is that bits of 
the old wax are used. That is one reason given for the use of 
thick top-bars, the bees carrying old black wax to help seal 
the sections if they are too near the brood-combs. 

a 


Brimstoning Honey. 


Referring to the article by C. Davenport on fumigation, 
on page 274, how much sulphur would be required for 100 
pounds of honey in one-pound sections, sulphured after the 
manner he describes? One tea-spoonful level or heaping, or 
one table-spoonful level or heaping, or how much exactly ? 
and how long should the lamp be left burning, how high 
should the flames rise of sulphur? Should the sulphur be 
scattered, or should it be in a heap? Would the lamp used ian 
the Daisy foundation fastener be too large ? 


I am obliged to ask all these questions, as I do not wish to 
injure the small amount of honey I have to sulphur. 
M. C. P. 
ANSWER.—Referring to page 274, I confess it seems 
rather tantalizing to be told ‘‘one has to be very careful not 
to use too much sulphur, or to leave the supers on too long, 
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for if they do the honey will be colored,” and find not q word 
said about the amount of sulphur, whether the size of g pea 
or a cocoanut, and not a word said as to whether it should be 
left a minute or a day. If the instruction given to your jp. 
experienced hand” was no more definite than that given On 
page 275, no wonder your honey was spoiled, Mr. Davenport, 
and served you right, too. 

No doubt it took some experimenting to get at the right 
amount of sulphur and the right amount of time, and perhaps 
Mr. Davenport will help out by giving his practice. In the 
meantime, if the questioner desires to act promptly in the 
matter, he might try for his 100 pounds of honey half a |eye) 
tea-spoonful of sulphur, letting it stay on 20 minutes after 
the sulphur first takes fire. That’s only a guess, and it’s pos. 
sible it may be too much sulphur or time. If no greenish tipt 
is seen On any part of the sections, then there’s no danger of 
any other harm. A day or two later look and see if any 
worms are left alive. If any are found, give a little heavier 
dose of sulphur, and a little more time, and continue to ip. 
crease the dose till a cure is effected. Continuing my guess. 
ing, I should say that the sulphur should be put in a heap; 
any lamp of the right height to fit in the box being used, and 
the flame kept turned up just enough to keep the sulphur 
burning. I should think the lamp used in the Daisy fastener 
would be all right. 

But what under the sun do you want to brimstone your 
honey for? If left over from last year it hardly ought to have 
any worms in it. Still, no matter what it ought to do, if 
worms are there brimstone away. 

ee oe 


What Ails My Bees? 


I have got it, and I am now like A. E. H., of Tacoma, 
Wash., on page 587, of the Bee Journal for 1895. Sur 
enough, what ails the bees? I bave the same or similar 
trouble with one colony of my bees. I thought at first that 
likely it was poisoned from some sprayed orchard bloom. | 
never saw anything like itin my long experience with bees. 
In the morning, when bees commence to fly out, there is quite 
a lot that can’t fly, and by noon there are hundreds of them 
in front of the hive crawling in every direction, and trying to 
fly. It seems as if a great portion of them get use of their 
wings in the afternoon, and fly away, and those that don’t or 
can’t fly by night, are clustered on the alighting-board, or on 
the front of the hive, and mostly die that night, and are drag- 
ged off the next morning by the other bees. It seems A. E. 
H. says that they are bloated and full of that thick, yellow 
fluid. It seems to me like a case of constipation, as one can 
see many splotches where they have crawled on the grass, 
after which it seems as if they take their flight, and are al 
right. If there is any information on this line, I would like to 
have it. A. C. 

Pollock, Mo. 


ANSWER.—If any one can offer any helpful suggestion as 
to the cause or cure of the trouble in this case, he will please 
speak out. 

a ee 
‘Closed-End Standing and Partly Closed-End 
Hanging Frames. 


I wish you would at an early date thoroughly elucidate 
the respective advantages and disadvantages of the closed-end 
standing, and of the partly open end hanging frames—(as, for 
instance, Quinby, Danzenbaker, Root and Langstroth)—es- 
pecially as adapted to this far Southern climate, where we 
have no cold in winters, and leave the hives intact out-doors 
all the year. FLORIDA. 

ANSWER.—It isn’t an easy thing in a few words to give 4 
full elucidation of the comparative merits of the two kinds of 
hives. Very likely there is muchin being used to a thing, 
and in localities where a certain hive has been chiefly used, - 
might be a hard thing to convince any one that a change 
could be anything but a damage. One point of advantage '? 
the closed-end frames is that there is no open space for the 





air to circulate around the frames as with the loose-hanginé 
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frames. Perhaps that might not count for anything in the | 
South, but for wintering in the North it certainly has the ap- 
pearance of an advantage. Aside from that it is perhaps 
doubtful whether there is any difference in the two systems so 
far as the bees are concerned. The difference relates to the 
convenience of the bee-keeper, and, as already intimated, 
those who are used to one kind will be likely to prefer that. 
In handling frames, the loose-hanging frames have the advan- 
tage that one does not need to pry them apart as one does the 
closed-end frames. 

On the other hand, there seems a growing feeling that 
frames should be spaced at fixed distances without stopping to 
adjust them to the eye. And when thus spaced, it is doubt- 
ful whether it is much more trouble to pry apart the closed- 
end frames than those which are partly closed, as the Hoff- 
man. Unless some sort of spacing is used which makes the 
point of contact so small that the frames can be moved apart 
without prying, the end-bars may perhaps be as well closed 
their entire length. 

ee 
A Question on Management for Section Honey. 


I have a colony in two stories, the upper story being now 
solid with honey and lots of brood below. I want to get sec- 
tion honey from them. Shall I let them be as they are, or 
what shall I do? T. W.S 


ANSWER.—Very likely your colony would be better off if 
some of that honey had been taken away from them, for if 
the queen is good she would probably have been laying in 
some of the combs in the upper story. Possibly you may gain 
now by extracting some of the combs, or by taking some of 
them away and giving empty combs or foundation. Whether 
you should reduce to one story, or keep both at time of put- 
ting on sections is a question. If the combs are filled, it would 
seem they can hardly prevent honey going into the sections, 
and yet some object to having more than one story. It’s a 
matter that needs some experimenting, and if you have more 
than one colony, it might be a good thing to try both ways. 
If you want swarms you will be more sure to get them with 
one story, andif you want to avoid swarming, you may be 
safer to keep the two stories, filling in with dummies the 
place occupied with empty combs, if there be any. In any 
case, see to it right away that there is plenty of room for the 
queen to lay. 
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The “Handy” Hive as a Large or Small Hive. 


I have always used a large hiye, even for comb honey, at 
certain periods of the season. I have used a large hive for 
extracting, at all times, except in winter and early spring. 
My hives hold 1000 inches of brood-combs each ; and when 
used singly, mine is a small hive. ‘Two of them can be put to- 
gether in two seconds, and’ then it is a large hive. Three or 
more can be added in the same way, to increase the hive to 
any size that Mr. Dadant could possibly desire. Next season 
I shall run part of my colonies for extracted, and will give 
those colonies two hives for a brood-nest. I will put a queen- 
excluding honey-board on this, and then use as many hives 
exactly like the brood-hives, and filled with extracting-combs, 
-'s are needed to store the entire crop of honey. At the end of 
the white-honey season I will use an escape-board under these 
extracting-hives, and in one night the bees will be out of them, 
and there will not be a single cell of brood in them to disturb 








One’s feelings. 








Next fall, after the white honey is removed from the 
hives, I will put acover on thg two hives I have been using 
for a brood-nest, so the bees may fil] it with dark honey for 
winter. If the fall flow is good, and more room is needed, 
I open the top hive and remove sealed combs of honey, and 
put empty ones in their place to be filled, so there will at all 
times be vacant room for storing all the nectar within reach 
of the bees. The combs of dark honey I got as above are the 
store from which I will draw supplies for feeding light colo- 
nies for wintering and for breeding up again next spring. In 
the fall, say early in Octobor, I will take the double brood- 
chamber apart, and into one section of it I will put abundant 
stores to last the colony through the winter. The bees will be 
brushed from the removed hive, and that will be set in the 
iron curing-house. where no rats or mice can reach them to 
spoil the combs, for in the spring I will use them again to 
transform my small hive into a large one, that the system I 
use may be repeated again.—B. Tay or, in Gleanings. 


Painted vs. Unpainted Hives. 


Several years ago I had anumbor of box-hives, some of 
which were painted, while others were not. I set them out of 
the cellar about the first of April, in as nearly an equal condi- 
tion as well could be. In the morning after every cold, frosty 
night, there would be water running out at the entrance of 
those that were painted, and on tipping them up the combs 
were found to be quite wet on the outside next the hive, from 
the condensation of moisture, while those in the unpainted 
hives were dry and nice, and these last increased in numbers 
faster and swarmed from one to two weeks earlier than did 
those in the painted hives. This gave a greater force of bees 
to work in the honey harvest, which in turn gave a larger 
yield of honey, and this gave more money for me to jingle in 
my pockets. 

‘* But,” says one, ‘*I use ground cork, cut’straw, sawdust, 
forest leavest or some other absorbent in the top of the hives 
to take care of the moisture, by letting any excess that may 
arise pass through these and out of the top of the cover.” 
This will help much as far as the moisture is concerned, but if 
not done on a scientific plan it will let out much of the heat, 
which is so necessary for the welfare of the colony in early 
spring, by such a direct draft process. Even if done properly. 
I cannot help thirking that hives will keep bees better if un- 
painted. Paint is useful only so far as looks and durability 
are concerned, and is positively injurious as retarding the 
evaporation of moisture. 

This is the result I have arrived at after 25 years of ex- 
perience and close observation with single-walled hives, and I 
believe the damage to the bees is far greater than the cost of 
a new hive occasionally, where ordinary hives are used, say 
nothing of the cost of the paint or time in putting it on.— 
G. M. Doouirr_e, in American Bee-Keeper. 


SBBAABBBAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAABDAAAAAAAAAAALAAS 


‘*Samantha at the World’s Fair.’’—We want 
to make our present readers one of the best offers ever made. 
All know the excellent books written by ‘* Samantha, Josiah 
Allen’s Wife.” Well, *‘Samantha at the World’s Fair” is 
probably her best, and we are enabled to offer this book and a 
year’s subscription to the New York ** Voice” (the greatest 
$1.00 weekly temperance paper published to-day), for sending 
us only three new subscribers to the American Bee Journal 
(with $3,00), provided you are not now a subscriber to the 
** Voice.” Think of it—a grand book and a grand weekly 
temperance newspaper given simply for sending us three new 
subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year! The Samantha 
book is exactly the same as the $2.50 one, only the binding is 
of heavy manilla instead of cloth. It is a special 100,QO0O0- 
copy edition, and when they are all gone, the offer will be 
withdrawn by the publishers. Of course, no premium will 
also be given to the new subscribers—simply the American 
Bee Journal for one year. 

We trust our readers will now go to work, get the three 
new Bee Journal subscribers, send them to us with the $3.00, 
and we will order the ‘*‘ Voice” and the book mailed to you. 
This is the biggest and best offer we ever were able to make. 


Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 


a 
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Sweet Clover is continuing to receive kind words 
from various sources. Messrs. C. H. Dibbern & Son, of Milan, 
Ill., reported in Gleanings that ‘‘ Farmers are beginning to 
find out that sweet clover is a valuable plant besides being a 
good honey-plant.” In the same number of that paper Joseph 
Shaw, of Strong City, Kans., had this paragraph : 


I sow early in the spring about 10 pounds of seed to the 
acre, with oats; but I think itis better alone. Iam saving 
about two bushels of seed to sow in the corn at che last culti- 
vating. I tried about four acres about the last of August, 
1895, but it did not come up. Horses like it first rate when 
they get used to it. Bees won’t work on anything else while 
the sweet clover is in blossom. 


— 


The ‘‘ Union” and the North American. 
—In Gleanings for May 1, both Mr. P. H. Elwood and Editor 
Root have something to say about the amalgamation of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association and the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union. In order that all may see just the line 
of argument used, we reproduce what they had tosay. The 
following paragraphs are from Mr. Elwood, Starkville, N. Y.: 


INACTION OF THE UNION ON THE MATTER OF ADULTERATION. 


It isa pity that the Bee-Keepers’ Union, while under the 
efficient management of Thomas G. Newman, could not have 
taken up the matter of adulteration. Undoubtedly it would 
have done so had the bee-keepers of this country thrown all 
their energies into one organization instead of dividing them 
between two. It will require a united front and some money 
to stop this business. Ata time when the Union so much 
needs the cordial support of every intelligent bee-keeper of 
the United States, it seems unwise to refuse the admission of 
the North American, for this is really what this society is 
asking of us. The constitution advised by the amalgamation 
committee differs but slightly from the present constitution; 
and I cannot see that it will impair the usefulness of the 
Union, while it will bring to us a large and valuable support. 
The management remains the same, vested in a board of 
directors selected by the votes of all of the members of the 
Union, as at present. The popular annual meeting, if such is 
held, has no control over the funds of the Union—neither 
directs its policy nor elects any of its officers. 

I can understand why the Canadians oppose the amalga- 
mation, as they probably foresee that it will be found imprac- 
ticable to make the new Union international. For several 
years the usefulness of the North American has been seriously 
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impaired, and its existence imperiled, if not shortened, bya 
long-continued quarrel between the Americans and the Cana. 
dians. I suggest that the present time would be a favorbj, 
opportunity to end this belligerency by each party consenting 
to mind its own business. By making the Uniona nationa| 
organization, we shall be at liberty to attend to the questioy 
of adulteration of our products, and the enactment of such 
laws as may be necessary to wipe it out; andif, at any future 
time, the board of directors conclude that the Union can agsig 
in any way in marketing honey, there will be opportunity to 
do so. 

It may be found practical to disseminate information as 
to the relative needs of different markets and different parts 
of the country for shipments of honey. Our weekly Americay 
Bee Journal is published at the present headquarters of the 
Union, and information as to the weekly receipts and further 
needs of the chief distributing-points could be quickly dissemj- 
nated. In somesuch way an intelligent oversight of the mar. 
kets might be had, of much service to honey-producers, with 
no investments, and at not a heavy expense. It would not do 
to use Canadian money for this purpose, nor would it be ad. 
visable for us to try to assist them in a work that they could 
do so much better themselves. 


But more important than any exchange or possible super. 
vision is the thorough development of a home market by every 
bee-keeper. The bee-keepers of this part of the country could 
easily se]! all they produce in their home markets when such 
amount does not exceed a ton, andis put up in such form as 
to suit the demand of consumers. This would reduce the 
amount sent to the cities or main distributing-points, so that 
prices would materially improve. 


Editor Root says he had this editorial written before he 
saw Mr. Elwood’s article, and was pleased to note the harmony 
existing between himself and Mr. Elwood upon the subject of 
amalgamation : 

A NEW BEE-KEEPERS’ UNION. 


At the risk of putting my footinit, lam going to make 
another suggestion, or, more correctly, ‘‘amalgamate” the 
plans suggested by me before, and those suggested by Bro. 
York. If the amalgamation of the Bee-Keepers’ Union with 
the North American is not wise, then don’t do it. Let the 
North American stand just asitis. ‘Then I would have the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union so modified in its constitution and its plan 
of operation that it shall have annual meetings, elect officers, 
discuss problems of protection to bee-keepers, and also those 
that have come before the North American—in a word, take 
in all the interests that concern the honey-business. 

It is evident that itis going to make trouble to try to 
force the amalgamation of the North American and Union. 
One society will have all it can do to take care of the affairs 
of one country, without trying to spread itself all over the 
continent; and a new union or society can just as well do the 
work formerly done by the two existing organizations. 

When Mr. Hutchinson proposed the matter of amalgama- 
tion of the two societies, and the rest of us fell in with that 
plan, the idea, as I understood it, was not so much amalgama- 
tion as that we did not need two societies. Almost the on!y 
objection against amalgamation is the idea of making the 
Union international. By the plan above proposed, the Union 
will remain national; and yet the ultimatum that most of us 
desire to obtain—annual meetings, and have one society do al! 
the work that was formerly done by the two—can be accom- 
plished. In the meantime, the old North American can have 
annual meetings, or triennial meetings, as suggested by Bro. 
York, or disband. 


We are in most hearty accord with nearly all that both Mr. 
Elwood and Mr. Root say. We never have seen the slightest 
reason for any one opposing the amalgamation of the two 
societies. The North American has practically said, ‘‘ Take 
us in, and then do just as you please.” What more could the 
Union want? All the opposition we have seen so far come 
to have been born of misunderstandings and misconceptions 
of matters generally. 





We might call attention to the fact that the headquarters 
of the Union are now in San Diego, Calif., and not, as Mr. 
Elwood has it, where the American Bee Journal is published— 
in Chicago. It was here until the General Manager (Mr. New 
man) removed to California. | 

It does seem to us that if the benefits of amalgamatios 
could be properly placed before the membership of the Bee 
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Keepers’ Union, and a vote taken thereon, it would carry with 
a whoop. The General Manager has favored it heartily, and 
we believe almost every member would, too, if each hada 
chance to vote upon it. 

We would suggest that the Committee on Amalgamation, 
appointed at Toronto, get up an address setting forth some of 
the advantages of amalgamation, and request General Mana- 
ger Newman to submit the same to the membership of the 
Union, accompanied by a ** Yes” and ‘* No” voting-blank. We 
think the thing can be settled promptly and satisfactorily very 
soon in this way. If the majority vote ‘‘ No” on the question 
of amalgamation, then at the next meeting of the North 
American steps can be taken to re-organize on a different 
basis, if thought best. Surely, there is much that the Union 
should undertake in furthering the interests of bee-keeping, 
but if it adheres to its present policy of simply defending api- 
arists in their rights as to keeping bees, then the North 
American must take up the other issues and push them toa 
settlement. 

The Union has done a magnificent work, but we believe 
there are other lines that it should now advance upon. And 
we think that with the added benefits of amalgamation, it 
could go forth and win even greater victories in the future 
than it has in the past. 

i 

Cyprian Bees.—One of our subscribers wishes to get 
some pure Cyprian queens. Who knows where they can be 
had in this country? If any one can tell, will you piease 
write us, and we will see that the information gets to the per- 
son desiring it. 

New Subscribers to Bee-Papers.—One of our 
Iowa subscribers wrote us in the following strain recently, 
when renewing his subscription, about our endeavor to in- 
crease the number of subscribers to the Bee Journal : 

Mr. Epiror:—Just a word please. If you will quit giving 
premiums for getting new subscribers, I will give $1.50 a 
year, or 52.00, for the American Bee Journal; orif you de- 
crease the numberof bee-keepers, and raise the price of the 
Bee Journal as you do so, I will pay it up to$10. I have 
hurt my pocket-book badly by giving information, and even 
showing others how to keep bees. We have nearly ruined the 
business. Now I am too old to take up something new. 


No, don’t ask your patrons to send new subscribers, for it 
is their ruin. Send usa good journal, help us to keep our 
business paying, and make us pay you forit. Nary more new 
subscribers will Lever send for a bee-paper. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

The foregoing letter was shown to two bee-keepers with 
the question, ‘‘How’s that?” After reading it over, the 
younger said, ‘* That is all nonsense ?” 

The old man looked thoughtful for a minute, and then 
said, ‘I am not so sure of that. Why is it nonsense.” 

‘ Because,” said the younger, ‘it won’t make much dif- 
ference, no matter how many new men go into the business.” 

‘‘ Won’t it, indeed?” said the elder. ‘If another man 
sits down beside me and divides the pasturage with me when 
[| have already as many bees as the ground will support, why 
isn’t that a damage to me ?” 

— Yes, but he won’t keep atit long, for the experiment 
will be a failure, and in a year or two he'll get out of the 
way.” 

‘ Very true, perhaps,” said the elder, ‘‘ but in the mean- 
time I have to pay the penalty for his foolishness, and during 
that year or more the loss will be more to me than the cost of 
all the bee-journals for a lifetime.” Then he went un to say: 


ike Mager x as a rule are very liberal in their ideas, and 
ike to give information to others, and many of them would 
esp Pat idea of laying a straw in the way of any one going 
ices al . usiness, but after all, the man who wrote that letter 
= og ly said what many a man thinks, but perhaps hasn’t 
‘© Courage to say. I believe in bee-journals, and believe in 





increasing their circulation, but still, if their main effect is to 
increase the ranks of bee-keepers, I’d rather pay $5 or $10 a 
year for a good paper and haveit confined strictly to those 
who have 25 colonies of bees or more. That is nothing more 
than is done in other lines of business. There is a florists’ 
paper published right in the city of Chicago, andif you send 
the subscription price for the paper, your money will be 
promptly returned to you, unless you furnish satisfactory 
proof that you are a professional florist. No matter bow val- 
uable the information contained in that journal might be to 
you as an amateur cultivator of flowers, you can’t come in. 
Now, if that’s all right, why isn’t it right for those who make 
their bread and butter out of their bees to try all they can to 
keep out those who will do little more than make a failure and 
spoil the markets for others ?” 


Evidently, like most other great questions, this one has 
two sides to it. With all the liberal-mindedness that bee- 
keepers in general possess, it is only human nature to look 
out for number one. But it does not necessarily follow that 
increase of subscribers means increase of dabblers in bee- 
keeping. There are thousands already in the business who 
take no paper on bee-keeping, and it is from this class that 
recruits are obtained, not one in a thousand subscribing for a 
bee-paper until after he has become a bee-keeper. Is it nota 
fact that more harm is done to the business by the ignorant 
than by the weil-informed? And when aman is already in 
the business, is it not better that he should take a bee-paper, 
so as to be shifted from the ranks of the ignorant to those of 
the well-informed ? 


Admitting for the sakeof argument that ‘* Old Subscriber” 
has the right view in thinking that it would be better to have 
a limited number of subscribers at a large price, the question 
is how that could be brought about. The man who should 
start a journal with a circulation of only 1,0UQ, at a sub- 
scription price that would afford a living, would only invite 
certain failure. If our friend will guarantee us a circulation 
of 1,000 at $10 each, or 4,000 at $2.50 each, we stand 
ready to make an agreement. But suppose that could be 
done, how much would be accomplished? For it would only 
make the difference of having other papers catch the new 
subscribers, and how much would be gained ? 


When our friend looks at the matter fairly, he will prob- 
ably see that beginners will continue to enter the ranks, and 
that they enter the ranks before they become subscribers, and 
the publisher who has at heart the bestinterests of his readers 
will do all he can to increase his circulation, that he may 
thereby afford to give them all a better paper. 


—___—_—_§- oe ————____—_ 


The Position of Apiculture among other pur- 
suits is sometimes belittled by those who are not well-informed 
about its progress and development during the past half cen- 
tury. Mr. P. H. Elwood, in commenting on this subjectin a 
recent issue of Gleanings, called attention to the fact that 
apiculture has a record and history of which no one need be 
ashamed. He said: 


The history of apiculture is a record we need not be 
ashamed of. ‘' Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” written more 
than a third of a century ago, was the ablest and the best 
written hand-book that had appeared upon any rural pursuit, 
and there are very few works at the present time that will 
bear comparison with it. The first volume of the American 
Bee Journal occupies nearly the same position among rural 
journals. Theinvention of the honey-extractor antedated by 
nearly a score of years the invention of the centrifugal cream- 
extractor; and but for the former, the latter might never 
have been thought of. Comb foundation, zinc excluders, the 
bee-escape, smokers, etc., bear favorable comparison with 
agricultural inventions. The discovery of parthenogenesis, 
by the blind Huber, followed since by the unraveling of so 
many of the scientific mysteries of the bee-hive, makes a 
record not surpassed in any branch of husbandry. In litera- 
ture, in invention, in discovery, or even in practical results, 
we do not fear comparison with any branch of agriculture. 
There is no need of belittling the pursuit because a few of us 
are not well posted. 




















in COMPLETE STOCK. 
arges aC ory the es Good Supplies and Low Prices 
a seein Rates — Our Motto. 
READ THIS—Mr. Keyes says: The 100 pounds of Extra-Tnin Foundation you sent us is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same. R. L. TUCKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. CHARLES H. THIEs, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. { must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuiff 1 have ever received from any place. I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly, O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due time, and are all O. K. so far as examined. They 
are simply perfection, | can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully, Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K, It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly, OrTTo ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—1 have bought Supplies from nearly all the large manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as the best. Indeed.in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 
The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the * Higginsville Goods” are the best. 
The ** Higginsville * Goods are for sule by the following parties : 
Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, Ll]. E. T. Flanagan. Belleville, Ill. 
Henry L. Miller, Topeka. Kans. E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. P. J. Thomas, Fredonia. Kans. 
Fulton & Gregg, Garden City. Kans. W. J. Finch, Jr., Springfield, 111. 
If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, Mo. 
49A Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames | 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation — 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually workeo 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
: Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


Dadant’s Foundation 
——— jn Chicago ! 


No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 
CHAS, DADANT & SON, 
118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
13Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMEMATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 

| SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., Z 
| 46 Water St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y¥ 

1Aly Mention tic American Bee Journat 











BEES. QUEENS, 


and Several Carloads of 


_APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


always on hand. 
Brood Found., 42¢ lb.; Section, 50c Ib. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn’t Do Without It, 

I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. I 
could not do without one now. 


Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worKS | 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 | 
queens, all in one day, when examining my 
| 
| 


bees. Wo. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer ? 
You can’t earn 50 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It is a most ingenious and useful article. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118;Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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General Item 


APPARENT NET Nee 


Sti 
S, 


Outlook for an Old-Time Honey-Yeg;. 


Never in all my bee-keeping experi. 
ence have I seen the bees in as fine, 
condition as they are at this date. Hiyog 
are full of brood and young bees. Pry. 
bloom has been immense. The bees 
have had a chance to work every day 
since spring commenced. I am sure] 
will have swarms the first week in May, 
and heretofore I never had a swarm be. 
fore May 30. The outlook is good fo; 
an old-time honey-year. 

CHAUNCEY REyYNOLDs. 

Fremont, Ohio, April 30. 





-—— 





A Beginner’s Report. 


I built a new bee-repository last fall, 
10x10 feet, with 28 inches filled with 
sawdust. Itis close to my shop, so the 
door into my repository opens into the 
shop on the north side. Once a month] 
opened the door for 15 or 30 minutes 
for ventilation. I took the bottom-buards 
off all but one hive, and raised it one 
inch; its colony came out the best of all, 
but the rest are in good condition. 

On Nov. 21, 1895, I put in 14 colo- 
nies, and April 15, 1896, I took out the 
14, all in good condition. 

I have one colony of leather-colored 
Italians, five of 5-banded, three of 3- 
banded, and five of our own native bees 
I started last year with five colonies; 
had two natural swarms, and divided 
the rest. I bought four queens, and 
reared four. I use the Langstroth hive 

CARL TAYLOR. 

Harrowsmith, Ont., April 23. 





A Robbing Experiment, Etc. 


The result of an experiment I hav 
just completed is as follows : Two weeks 
ago yesterday, I opened the hiveof a 
colony of bees that I knew were very 
weak, and found that there were not 
more than enough bees to cover a space 
six inches square, but as they had a very 
nice queen and a hive full of honey, ! 
closed them up again to seeif they would 
not build up in numbers as soon as the 
weather was warm enough for them to 
rear brood. There were eggs, but n0 
brood in the hive. About five hours later 
I found the hive in an uproar with rob- 
bers. I gave them a good smoking, and 
as soon as the bees stopped coming out 
and started in again, I closed up the 
hive tight, and did not open it again for 
two days. In a very little while they 
were robbing as badly as before, and 
when I thought the hive had as many 
robber-bees in it as there were likely 1 
be at any one time, I closed it up again, 
and kept it closed six days, until no bees 
were flying about the outside of the 
hive, and then opened it in the morning, 
and those robber-bees came quietly 0vt, 
and went to work bringing in poile! 
guarding the hive, and so on, just 
though they were hatched and reared 
in that hive. This morning | found 
sealed brood and eggs, and brood in all 
stages, and three or four times as many 
bees as when I looked it through before. 

I have 23 colonies out of 28 last fa, 
15 unusually strong, 5 of fair strength, 
and 3 weak. I wintered them by pub 
ting all the hives but three on the south 
side of a tight board-fence, with a cal 
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BuY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


/HOLESALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
aan Barns, Roofs, all colors, and SAVE Dealers 
rofits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers 
Alliance. Low prices will — you. Write for Samples. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 029 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. v. 
12A13 Mention tne American Bee Journaé 


MURDERED 


We have killed high prices. Give me a trial 
order and be convinced that good Queens can 
be reared for 50 cts. each. Untested, 50 cts.; 
Tested, 75 cts. Golden Italians. 3-Banded I- 
talians, and Silver-Gray Carniolans, all the 
same price. Best of References given. 


Cc. B. BANKSTON, 
13Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEX. 
Vention the American Bee Journai 
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BETTER THAN {6 TO I. 


We are constructing 14 miles of fence for a Michi- 
ganrailway. Asan inducement to sell right of way, 
farmers were given choice of fences. All but two 
preferred the Page.. An elastic fence supported by 


suct | 


solid facts is invincible. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO... Sdrian. Mich. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 
A New Method 
of refining wax without acid. 
Result Better 
Comb Foundation. 
My prices are also the lowest. 
A Job-Lot of No. 2 
Polished Sections 
Equal in finish to any No, 1's. 1 M, $1.75; 2 M 
$3.40; 3 M, $4.80; 5 M, $7.50. Orl can furn- 
ish a cheaper quality. Also, a full line of 
HIGGINSVILLE SUPPLIES. 
See my List with prices. 
@ W NYG" SPRINGF 
<a W. J. FINCH, Jr. ++ eae 
WW ; 


Re, teenage, 








=" IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


__ Bee-Keeper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California 2« 


Ole care, to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
nate or Resources, send for a Sam 
of California's Favorite Paper— sisted 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agri 
cultural 
oe hh, ne — Published weekly, 
f y ustrated, A 
Sample Cony Feae e 82.00 per annum. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


If you are in need of Queens, let me have 
yourlorder. Price-List Free. 


8A26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Mention the American Bee Journas. 














vas awning over it, as close together as 
they would go, and two rows deep, the 
lower row on the summer stand, which 
is two 2x4 scantings on posts 15 inches 
high; no packing of any sort. The hives 
I left out are single-walled; I made no 
change in them at all, and the bees in 
them came through as well as any. 
Those I lost were too weak to keep 
warm. 

By the way, the next day after the 
last cold snap this spring, I brushed all 
the bees, including the queen (of the 
hive referred to at the first of this letter), 
off the frames on the ground, thinking 
they were frozen to death, and then 
when the sun shone on them, and they 
began to crawl about, I gathered them 
up again and put them back into their 
hive. 

I think the bees are getting all the 
stores they are using, as I have had 
hard work to use up the frames of honey 
from the five hives from which the bees 
died, and in order to use the last two 
frames, I took out one frame of brood 
and shook all but two or three bees on 
each side of it off, and put it into one of 
the three weak colonies; they at once 
killed and threw out their queen. What 
was the matter? If I had left.any bees 
on the frame, I should lay it to them. 
One of the colonies I lost was a case of 


foul brood; they were of medium 
strength. I killed their queen, put the 


bees into another hive with a weak col- 
ony and no brood, extracted the wax, 
and made a bonfire of the frames, hive, 
top, bottom and all. The colony I united 
the bees with, have sealed brood now, 
with no sign of foul brood, and there is 
not a trace of it in any of my other hives. 


This spring is the most favorable for 
bees we have had here for at least six 
years. E. L. DUNHAM. 

Greeley, Colo., May 2. 





—_ 


A Stingless Joke. 


One of as old a bee-men as we have 
here was with me looking at my bees, 
and one dabbed him on the cheek. He 
pulled out the sting, turned to me, and 
said: ‘*That will be a drone; it lost its 
sting.” AndI could not convince him 
that he was not right. 

Pollock, Mo. ANDREW COTTON. 


=_ 


The Wintering Problem. 


Having just passed my fifth experi- 
mental year in wintering bees, I will 
briefly rehearse my method of prepara- 
tion and report results. 


In the fall, about the time the brood 
is hatched, I examine every colony I in- 
tend to winter, taking out every frame, 
and making a careful estimate of the 
amount of honey. If any colony is short 
of- 30 pounds, I feed sugar syrup—not 
percolated—until they have fully that 
amount. This insures them honey 
enough till the flow commences in the 
spring. My observation teaches me that 
colonies with plenty of stores in the hive, 
in the spring, will build up faster and 
be stronger than colonies with scanty 
stores, and fed to stimulate them. I 
know I should have better courage for 
labor, with my cellar and granary filled 
with a competence, than I should to de- 
pend on small items coming in from un- 
certain and unknown sources. Is it not 
so with bees? Living from hand to 
mouth is not indicative of prosperity. 
My bees build up well and early, always 














ready for early fruit-bloom. They know 
nothing about spring dwindling, neither 
do I, except what I read in the journals. 

Before feeding in the fall, I see that 
every colony is strong in bees. ThisI 
secure by uniting. Last fall I reduced 
43 to 20 colonies, thus saving all my 
bees. 

I winter them on the summer stands, 
putting an outside case over every hive, 
packing the enclosed space with planer- 
shavings, or some other dry, porous sub- 
stance. Over the frames I place a dry, 
porous cushion. I placed a sealed cover 
(that is, if the bees would seal it) over a 
few of the colonies; I see but little dif- 
ference in their condition, but would 
give the preference to the porous cush- 
ions. I leave the entrances open, shaded 
by a board leaning against the hive. 

From the 12th to the 16th of this 
month I examined every colony, finding 
every one strong in bees, with ample 
stores, seeing either a queen or capped 
brood in every colony. My bees are now 
working finely, bringing in natural pol- 
len. 

As far as I learn, in this and adjoining 
towns, losses range from 25 to 100 per 
cent. J. P. SMITH. 

Sunapee, N. H., April 25. 





Bees Have Done Well. 


Bees have done well the last two 
weeks, but it is getting dry now. I have 
32 colonies, two being stolen about a 
month ago. I don’t think they are doing 
very well. I got a little over 1,000 
pounds of honey Jast year from 30 colo- 
nies—about one-third comb honey, and 
the balance extracted. 

L. V. MILLIKAN. 

Spiceland, Ind., May 6. 


——_ 








Poor Season in Australia. 


This season was a very poor one in 
Australia. The Australian Bee-Bulletin 
reports few bee-keepers doing first-rate. 
But I don’t hear of anybody in Queens- 
land having much surplus this season, 
even our leading bee-keeper—H. L. 
Jones, in Goodna—wrote that he has had 
terrible trouble in queen-rearing this 
season. E. HANSEN. 

Rockhampton, Queensland, Australia. 


Sweet Clover Hay—A Correction. 


Owing to pressing business, I had 
lately somewhat neglected reading the 
American Bee Journal, and thus was 
not aware of the request to state as to 
the amount of sweet clover hay I had 
made, it being understood by some that 
I had 200 tons of it, and to tell how to 
treat sweet clover for hay. 

Dr. Miller, on page 259, has it right. 
I have never said that I had 200 tons of 
sweet clover in ope year, but of hay of 
all kinds. The entire areal have in 
sweet clover is about 10 acres, of which 
but 6 acres were cut but once, giving 
me about 2O tons of hay. 

I think that I fully explainedin my 
article on sweet clover, how it should be 
treated when used for hay. (See page 
806, for 1895.) Also Mr. John Mc- 
Arthur, on page 243, describes cor- 
rectly how it should be treated, and 
those interested can read it there. 


I gather all my hay with a hayloader, 
which is the most economic way of 
securing it, particularly clover. So as 
not to lose the leaves, the cured melilot, 
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1<+D @ DOD: OD: OD OD: OD OD: ODO Do: 


4 5. The ** St. Joe stands at the Top. 

& 4 Abbott Ss Space Dovetailed Hives VERY CHEAP. 

9 ’ Dadant’s New Process Foundation at 

Dadant’s prices, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 

Sections as low as the lowest for good goods. 

é Send for Circular and say what you want. 

+ Special Agent for G. B. Lewis Co.’s goods. Write for prices. 
E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


3s: eo 3d e 


++ @ 2. OD: OOO D'S DB: Oo O'OD'O D3: oD: Ooe: 


SECTIONS CHEAP! * x ss ie 


In order to reduce stock we will sell 





40,000 44% x414x2 40,000 4%x44%xl 15/16 250,000 44%x44%x1 
150,000 44%4x4%x1% 80,000 4% x44xT-to-ft, 


Of our No. 2. One-Piece, Open-Top Sections, at the following Low Prices: 
1,000 for $1.00; 3,000 for $2.50; 5,000 for $3.75. 


These Sections are all of good quality and manufacture, and prices will be maintained for a 


short time only. 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


G Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _aeg 


Sweet Clover s Canada. | Foy Sale HOME, APIARY, 











At the following prices: —QUEENS. : 
5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 lbs. % Block of ground, some fruit, GOOD 6-room 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 $7.25. dwelling, shop, stable, honey-house and poul- 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip | tty-house lover 3,000 square feet of floor], 
seed. Prices on application. 100 colonies of bees in chaff hives and fully 


SS : equipped for comb honey, all in town of 1000 

LEGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- | population and good alfalfa range and good 

dian Games, & Light Brahmas. Choice Birds. water. Price. $3,000. If unsold June 15th, 

A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application will unqueen, and offer 2 year clipped queens 
JOHN McARTHUR 


9 at 25c.; 1 year, unclipped, at 50c. each. July 
881 Yonge Street, - TORONTO, ONT. 15th and after, YOUNG queens at 60c. each— 
15Att Mention the American Bee Journa. all Italian and safe arrival guaranteed. This 


is a rare bargain, but I must get my wife toa 
lower altitude. Book your orders at once if 


J. WwW. TAYLOR | sO At He. OC. ABEIN, Loveland, Colo. 


—HAS THE BEST— 


Italian Queens lor Sale 


Untested, ready now, 75c. apiece; 6 for $4.25, 
or 12 for $8.00. Tested. $1.25. Select Tested, 
best, $2.00. Pay for Queens on arrival. I 
guarantee safe arrival aud satisfaction. 
14A9t OZAN, ARK. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 








Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
} thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Hoot’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


162 Mass. ave, Walter 8. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat Mention the American Bee Journal 
SEED FOR SALE. 


ie 
a U sD eS 
We have made arrangements so that we : 
ean furnish seed of several of the Clovers @ & 


and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 











press, at the following prices, cash with order: Italian Queens—after May 15—Untested, 
5b 10h 25m 50 7d5ec. each; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.20. 
Alsike Clover .....% .70 $1.25 %5.00 8 5.75 Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sweet C eee 45 .40 3.25 3.0 > . rw 
White Clover....... 123 200 450 800 | _Reference—George W. York & Co. Address, 
paeeees ever. eo «65 -* Ze a. F. GRABBE, 
rimson Clover.... 55 ‘ 2. 3.5 rer . 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 3d .90 1.25 LIBERTYVILLE. ILL., 
3 
Prices subject to market changes. Mention the American Bee Journai, 





Add 25 cents to your order, tor cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


HONE We have a large amount of Pure 
t No. 1 Alfalfa we will sell cheap. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., | 
(alae ase. Wax Wanted. 
Boss hee-eseape piest and quickest Escape 
AWAY UPIN, plest and quickest Escape 


on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
. 30 cts, It can be returned at our expense 
the air the current is st f for 3 nd 
sno ols tho Gurrent ie strong aud if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
will utilize it to best advantage, Escape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
and our four cornered doublegas test it in good faith. We are agents forthe 
braced steel tower will hold it® 


l ) » sua With double -case 
there. Fer f ae% ly galvanized. Ferguson I atent live Super and Wicket- 
THE BEST. gy Shellie, “a Gate Honey-Board, with the Escape. It is the 

* easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 


Cutters, Pumps, Horse Powers,&c, 
Write forillustr’t’d catalogue, F duction of comb honey. Address, 


te <i 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL le 
GHALEWGE Wino MiCC a FEED MILE CO, 


Mention the American Bee Journos 


BEGINNERS | I make a full lineof 
* 


Beginners should have a copy of the | F { * 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by Bee-Supplies 


Pret. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 

sent by mail, 28c. The little book and at rock-bottom prices. Send for my an- 

the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- nual Circular. A 12-inch Root Fdn. Mill in 

gressive 28-page monthly journal) one good order, 2nd hand, ata bargain for either 

year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, Wax or Cash. Address, 

or é : P W. A. CHRYSLER, Chatham, Ont. 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. | 19A4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 












| E. 8. LOVESY & CO., 
| 355 6th East St.. SAULT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 
Mention the American Ber Journal. 9Atf 
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or sweet clover hay, must not be brittj, 
when taken, and on hot days only ast 
of the forenoon and the latter part o 
the afternoon is the proper time to work 
it. The more freely salt is used on egg} 
layer of hay, the better it will keep, ang 
the better stock will relish it. 


We have had glorious rains thus fay 
fully 9 inches since March 23. [ ep. 
sider my bees now fully ‘out of the 
woods,” and have no winter losses nor 
fatal spring dwindling to report. | 
have two extra combs with honey stil] jp 
reserve for each colony, should a |ate 
frost kill fruit and other bloom. I hay 
a considerable amount of motherwort, 
matrimony-vine and catnip growing. 
which is of great help to the bees. The 
hardest and most critical time for my 
bees comes in June, but ends as soon as 
alfalfa, andin particular sweet clover. 
begins to bloom. Wo. STo.tey. 

Grand Island, Nebr., April 28. 





Not a Flattering Prospect. 


The prospect so far for a crop of 
honey is not flattering. The bees gatb- 
ered but little honey from fruit-bloon, 
on account of the high winds that pre. 
vailed during the bloom, although they 
appear to be in a healthy condition. 
There is a fine prospect for white clover, 
and we may get some honey from that. 

JAs. W. WILLIAMs. 

Appleton City, Mo., May 1. 





Helping the Honey Market, Etc. 


The excellent and sensible article of 
Mr. Abbott, on page 273, needs no 
comment from me, but some things wil! 
bear being said over and over again. 
One of the ideas that many bee-keepers 
need to get out of their heads as soon as 
possible, is that ‘‘honey is honey.” 
Honey isn’t honey by a long shot in the 
way that is meant generally by that ex- 
pression, that is, that all honey is alike, 
and that it makes very little difference 
what kind of stuff you put on the mar- 
ket as honey, only so you can honestly 
say it was stored by the bees. Particu- 
larly is this true of extracted honey. 
While it may be true that a large part 
of the public can’t tell one kind of honey 
from another, and don’t know whena 
poor article is palmed off upon then, 
yet they do know that they don’t great! 
relish it, and, thinking that all honey is 
alike, they conclude they don’t care for 
honey, and so don’t buy any good oF 
bad. If I may be allowed to judge from 
what I have seen at various times, ! 
should say that three-fourths of the et 
tracted honey puton the market never 
should have been offered as an art 
for the table. But extracted honey 
thoroughly ripened and properly cared 
for will make a market for itself, with 
anything like a fair chance. 


Tuat Report.—On page 250, te 
editor tries to lick into shape a repor 
that some illiterate person had succeede 
in getting into print. If the editor 2a¢ 
stopped to consider how the feelings ® 
the budding writer might be al! torn \ 
by such editorial criticism, the said etl. 
tor would have kindly taken the said 
writer by the hand and asked lm 
whether he meant exactly what he sa 
Lest the youthful writer may be © 
utterly crushed by the remarks made 
that he will make no attempt at rep)” 
may be a charitable act on my part 
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se 
ers’ Guide: 
1¢ Bee-heep ; 
Or Manual of the Apiary, 
By Pror. A. J. COOK. 

This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEW subscribers for the American 

2e Journal. 
er description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE. 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year: - 
on us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with #2.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new subscribers to 
the Bee Journal fora year, and thus get the 
book asa premium, Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A Bargain—tARLY QUEENS. 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent wel 
Early Queens—Tested, $1.00 ; Untested, 





50c. Sent by return mail, 
E. L. CARKINGTON, 
16Att PETTUS, Bee Co., TEX. 


Reference—1st National Bank of Beeville. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


CARLOADS 








r, Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
Gio i ~ping-Cases, Comb Foundation, 
mgt and Everything used in the 
F 34; Bee-Industry. 
tc — i I want the name and address 
«| of every Bee-Keeper in Amer- 
J—___ 34 ica. No reason why you can- 


v not do business with me. I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
torunit. Lam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 
v RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co., WIs. 
Mention the American Bee Journ, 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New London, Wis., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best’ lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@ ind have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate. 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@is used, and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 


bine to enable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 9¢ 


@ For instance, it hasa job lot of 200.000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White Sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 











make some attempt at explanation for 
him. Here isthe item that drew the 
editorial fire: 


‘* My bees were taken out of the cellar 
in fine shape March 20. Only 2 dead 
out of 157; buta lot more may die be- 
fore June.” 


Upon this the editor remarks: ‘‘ We 
should presume.......... their ‘shape’ 
shouldn’t change much during the win- 
ter.” It may not be amiss to remark to 
the critical editor that it is well to do as 
promptly as possible anything that one 
**should ” do, and if he felt any obliga- 
tion to presume why didn’t he at once 
presume without saying he should do 
so. ‘*He probably meant” ‘‘ We pre- 
sume ;” and it is possible that instead of 
‘¢shouldn’t change,” he meant ‘* wouldn’t 
change.” ‘* Why don’t people say what 
they mean ?” 

As to the change of shape, experience 
shows too often that bees undergo a very 
decided change of shape in the course of 
the winter. They go into the cellar 
slender in form, but if they winter 
poorly, they come out with abdomens of 
aldermanic proportions, so whether their 


shape ‘‘should” change or not, as @ 
matter of fact al) too often it does 
change. 


If the statement had been made that 
the bee-keeper lost two out of three of 
his bees, the editor would probably have 
understood that two-thirds of his bees 
were dead, and in the same way he 


7 99 


should understand that ** 2 out of 157 
means 2/157, or that 2 out of every 
157 bees died. 


‘** But then, he says he putin only 157 
bees.” I think, Mr. Editor, he says 
nothing of the kind. Indeed, he says 
nothing about the number of bees he put 
in the cellar, whether he put them in at 
all, or whether they flew in of their own 
accord. He only says that for every 157 
bees 2 died. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if there is anything 
that isn’t entirely clear to youin this 
statement, don’t hesitate to ask any 
questions you like. I’m used to answer- 
ing questions. It isn’t necessary to en- 
close a stamp with questions. 

Marengo, Ill. ©. C, MILLER. 

[ Yes, there are two or three questions 
we'd like to ask, but we don’t know 
whether it is entirely safe todo so. But 
we'll take our chances. Doctor, how 
does it come that you take such an in- 
terest in the feelings of the ‘‘ illiterate ” 
‘“budding writer” you refer to? It 
seems to us that any ‘‘charitable act” you 
may feel like doing, could be more profit- 
ably placed. 

We’ll not ask any more questions just 
now, but wait until we can ‘‘take you 
by the hand,” and ask them, for then it 
will not be necessary for either of us to 
use stamps. 

By the way, the one question we have 
asked, you need not answer; simply 
think it over, and have your answer 
ready to ‘‘hand” to us when we have 
you *‘by the hand.”—Epb. | 


> e 





Toronto Convention Report has 
been issued in pamphlet form, and will be 
mailed from the Bee Journal office for 25 
cents. Better have a copy, if you have not 
read it. Only a limited number of copies 
were bound. as 3) 


—- -_ 





++ MONEY SAveD IS MONBY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UMON 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat'l Bank Bld’g, 
20Atf CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Address, BERLIN FRUIT-BOX CO, 
A8t BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHNIO, 


Mention the Americon Bee Journal 


The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation. 


Bee-keepers should give it a test, and my All- 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there is no 
better made, as six years ago I discarded the 
old way of dipping for wax sheets. and a new 
invention of my own was discovered, which 
enables me to make the toughest kind of 
Foundation; also, no acid used to purify the 
Beeswax, and it preserves the smell of honey, 
which is more acceptable to the bees. Now is 
the the time to Send wax and have it worked 
up at low prices. Send for Samples and Cata- 
log with low prices. Wax wanted at 3lc cash, 
or 33c trade, delivered. 
AUG, WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 

12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1,000 Teachers’ Oxford Bibles 


Were bought for spot cash by a Chicago firm 
from an Eastern publisher who was about to 
be driven to the wall 
for the want of ready 
money. More than a 
million of these same 
Bibles, in every way 
like the illustration, 
have been sold during 
the past few years at 
three times the money 
we ask for tbem. 

They are the genu- 
uine Teachers’ Oxford 
Bibles, Wivinity Cir- 
cult, round corners, 
gilt edges, complete 
teachers’ helps, maps, 
1,350 pages, bound 
in French seal. limp, 
with perfectly flexible 
backs. Sent prepaid. 
Regular price, $4.50; our price, $2 25. Or 
we club it with the Bee Journal for one year— 
both for only $2.75; or we will give this fine 
Bible free as a premium to any one seoding 
4 new subscribers to the Bee Journal one 
year (with $4.00). No additional premium is 
xiven the new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal one year to each of them. 


GEORGE W. YORE & CoO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


» 
_ 

































Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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- FULL COLONIES. 


Of Italian Bees for 34.00. Are worth twice 
the money. Queens bred from fine imported 
mother. Langstroth frames: 10-frame hives. 
All combs built on foundation in wired frames 
and perfect. Can't possibly break down in 
shipment. I have been keeping bees as a spe- 
cialty for many years, and wish to retire from 
business. A rare chance to get superior colo- 
nies cheup. Nocircular. Send the price and 
get your bees, See the following from Mr. T. 
C, Potter, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

“April 21st, 1896, Mr. T. H. Kloer. Dear 
Sir:—The colony of bees came last evening. 
It is perfectly satisfactory. In fact, I have 
bought bees off andon for 15 years, and do 
not know that lever have vurchased a nicer 
colony at the time of year. or for sucb a 
moderate price.. ...] found the queen readi- 
ly. The bees were very gentle, not one offer- 
ing tosting. Sol fancy I have a gentle strain 
—just what I wanted. Now 1 thank you very 
much for giving me agood colony for so small 
a price, and for packing them so that they 
could be opened up so readily......If any one 
wants recommendation, refer to me.” 


Address, ‘T. H. KLOER, 
426 Willow St., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


20Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Sections & Foundation Reduced. 


I am now selling Root’s best polished SEC. 
TIONS at $2.50 per 1.600; 2,000 for $4.50; 
3,000, $6.45; 5,000. $10.00. The New Weed 
Process Comb Foundation reduced 3c. 
per pound. See prices on page 14 of our Cat- 
alogue,. or The A, I. Root Co.’s 


M. H. HUNT, 


19D4t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journar 


. r) 

‘ N 
Cheapest, Ist-Class, 60 cents 
Smoker, 2-inch fire-pot, bent nose, and all the 
new improvements—a genuine Bingham. Has 
pleased every one for 15 years. Per mail, 60 
cts T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Mich. 

23Ctf Mention the American Bee Journal. 








New England Supply Depot ! 


You can get the most complete Bee-Hive, 
also other Supplies. at—H. ALLEY?S, 
Room 5, 82 Water St., = - BOSTON, MASS. 


13Dtt Mention the American Bee Journa. 


W. H. BRIGHT’S 


CIRCULAR FOR 1896, describes everythinr 
needed in the apiary. Bees, Queens, Hives, 
Sections, Spraying Pumps, and Bright’s Comb 
Foundation, sold at bottom prices. Send for 
one free. 





Wm. H. BRIGHT, 
17 D4t MAZEPPA, MINN. 
Mention the American Bee Jour, 


Hives & Combs For Sale. 


45 10-frame Langstroth Hives, two-story, for 
extracting, as made and sold by T. G. New- 
man. These are empty—no frames—are well 
paicted. and have been keptin the bee-house. 
Price, 75 cents each, 

Also, 400 Brood or Extracting Combs for 
the above hives; they have the triangular 
top-bar as made by Newman. They are clean 
and in good condition. Price, $15.00 per 100. 

I would take $85.00 for the whole lot of 
Hives and Combs. 

Reference—American Bee Journal. 

w. Cc. LYMAN, 
20Atf DOWNER’S GROVE, ILL. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Ete. 
For Circulars, apply to CHAS. F. MuTH & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10e for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee vournal. 


Bee-Keeper’s (uide—see page 333. 














Personal MENTION. 


Mr. F. A. GEMMILL, of Stratford, Ont. 
—the Assistant Foul Brood Inspector— 
reported on May 12 the loss of only one 
colony of bees; and that the prospects 
were bright for a good crop of honey in 
his locality this year. We hope all his 
anticipations may be turned into realiza- 
tions. 





Mr. I. J. StRINGHAM, of New York 
City, is one of our regular bee-supply 
advertisers. In a letter dated May 6, 
he reports having had the best trade, so 
far, of any year since he has been in the 
supply business. We are glad to hear this. 
To our mind, it only proves that if one 
expects to build up a good trade, he 
must keep his name and business before 
the public all the time. 


Epiror LeEeAny, of the Progressive 
Bee-Keeper, said in the May number of 
that paper, that ‘‘The supply business 
has Deen exceedingly good. We have not 
shut down a day, exceptChristmas, since 
the middle of last November.” This is 
just what we would expect a firm to say 
that advertises liberally and regularly. 
The Leahy Mfg. Co. know how to adver- 
tise profitably. Irregular, haphazard 
advertising never can bring permanent 
results. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER, of Marengo, IIl., 
called on us !ast week when on his way 
to Champaign, IIl., where he went asa 
delegate to the 38th annual convention 
of the Illinois State Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. The Doctor was feeling tip-top, 
and said that without stretching the 
truth a bit, the past 8 or 9 months had 
been the most promising for bee-keeping 
in this part of the country in his 35 
years’ experience, and his 150 colonies, 
in three apiaries, were never in better 
condition. He expects a fair crop of 
honey this season, even should there be 
no more rain the next six weeks; and 
should the favoring showers come, he 
anticipates a large crop. After having 
had two complete failures in succession, 
he will be able toappreciate a good crop. 


Mr. THos. G. NEWMAN AND FAMILY 
reached San Diego, Calif., all right, we 
are glad to be able to say. In a personal 
letter, dated May 4+, Mr. Newman wrote 
us: 

FRIEND YoRK:—The climate here is 
delightful, flowers plentiful, and people 
agreeable. I was sick in bed for two 
days while crossing the mountains, with 
hard cold and neuralgia. All the rest 
are well as usual, except Mrs. Newman, 
who is accompanied by her old malady— 
erysipelas. We hope now for an im- 
provement. 

On the sleeper the next to me was a 
bee-keeper who entered into conversa- 
tion soon after starting. He was en 
route for California, said that San Diego 
county is the best in the world for honey. 
He talked of the bee-periodicals and bee- 
books. Stated his preferences very em- 
phatically, and admired the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union and its Manager. This was 
too much for me. I begged him to stop, 
saying if he knew that he was talking to 
the person he was talking about, he 
might wish he hadn't saidso much. But 
even then he persisted—held out his 











hand and said, ‘‘Shake again; [ am so 
glad we have met.” 


We had a very pleasant journey when 
I was able to be sitting up. 


Before I got to San Diego, Mr. W. p 
French, of Foster, Calif. (well known to 
the readers of the Bee Journal as an 
able and progressive bee-keeper), came 
to see me, but had to leave before I ar. 
rived, but left four letters of introduc- 
tion to the Mayor, banker, and two busi- 
ness men. The people are very cordia| 
and kind. 

At Los AngelesI met many old friends. 
Some met us with bouquets of flowers at 
the station, and then got up a banquet 
at the American Legion of Honor Hall: 
and showed us the city from every point, 
in carriage rides. 

At San Diego Dr. Peebles was waiting 
with two carriages at the station, and 
entertained us at luncheon. 

We are all delighted with this land of 
sunshine and flowers. 

Yours fraternally, 
Tuos. G. NEwMAN. 


Mr. Gus Dirrmer, of Augusta, Wis., 
is one of the comb foundation specialists 
of this country. Some time ago he wrote 
us that he had ‘‘come to stay,” and con- 
sidered himself established in the busi- 
ness. He attributes most of his success 
to a small advertisement that he has 
kept running continuously in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for nearly two years. 
By fair and square dealing, in connec- 
tion with judicious advertising, a man 
in a business that is useful, can hardly 
help succeeding. Success, of course, in 
these days, comes slowly, but it does 
come to those who deserve it, in almost 
every case. 


Al lt A le Ms AO tM i Ai. lb SR 


Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ate.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JourNaL for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee Journat for a year at $1.00 each. 





Bee-Keepers’ Photograph. We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents each, 
mailing from the 12i kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
“faces” for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 
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uestion ~ Box, 


the multitude of counsellors there is 
si safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





On nd SAF NA SANFL ENF NS ME 


Spacing Brood-Frames — The 
Bee-spacc. 





Query 14.—1. Is 1% inches preferable to 
1% for brood-frames ? 

2. Has \ inch for bee-space superseded the 
old idea of % ?—AMATEUR. 


E. France—1. No. 2. Not as I know 
of. 

Chas. Dadant & Son—1l. We prefer 
Lk. 
C. H. Dibbern—1. Yes. 
5 4/16 inch. 

G. M. Doolittle—1. I prefer 1. 2. 
I use 5 16. 

H. D. Cutting—1. Yes. 2. 
good ** bee-space.” 

W. G. Larrabee—1. I prefer 13¢ from 


2. I prefer 


5/16is a 


center to center. 2. No 


James A. Stone—1. I prefer 1. 2. 
No, not for me (in all cases). 


Mrs. L. 
with me. 


Harrison—1l. No. 2. Not 
I prefer % scant. Say 5/16. 

Emerson T. Abbott—1. 
frames 1% inches wide. 
me. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—i. I think not. 2. 
It should be between the two to be just 
right. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—1. It is generally, 
but I don’t feel entirely sure about it. 
2. Yes. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1. For all purposes 
14¢ inches from center to center. 2. I 
don’t know. 

Allen Pringle—1l. No. 2. 
know what others 
from \% to % will do. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. I make mine 
1 7/16 inches. 2. I don’t think it has. 
From \ to % is right. 

W. R. Graham—1. I prefer scant 1% 
inches from center to center. 2. 14 inch 
bee-space is all I want. 


R. L. Taylor—1. Yes. 2. I think not. 
It has ben known all along that «& inch 


is the better, if it could be certainly kept 
at that size. 


I make my 
2. It has with 


I don’t 
use, but anywhere 


B. Taylor—1. I use 134, but I am not 
sure but 134 would be better, as it would 
give room for larger clusters of bees be- 


tween the combsin winter. 2. It has 
with me. 


J. E. Pond—1. I do not care to use 
brood-frames over one inch in width. 2. 
Space the frames **bee-space ” apart; 
that is, so thata bee can just work easily 
between the frames. 

P. H. Elwood—1. The majority of 
bee-keepers favor the 13 inch. I do not 
know. 2. I have never had an older 
idea than 4 inch. I think the %-inch 
idea is the newer and (inone sense) shal- 
lower idea. 

Eugene Secor—1. 13 to 14% inches 
from center to center is near enough for 
practical purposes. 2. A bee-space is 
slightly less than \%, but the latter will 
do well enough, and unless they are 
crowded for room, bees will seldom build 
comb in a 3 space. 
Rev. M. Mahin—1. The difference is 
SO small as to be practically unimportant. 





I find that when bees build comb in box- 
hives that they do not space them as 
accurately. Some are 1}¢ inches apart, 
some a little less, and some a little more. 
2. I aim to have the bee-space 4 inch. 
I do not know what others do. 


G. W. Demaree—1. I infer you ask 
about proper spacing of brood-frames. I 
have worked a good many hives with 
the frames spaced 11g from center to 
center, and a great many more 1% 
from center to center of the frames. I 
prefer the 13 spacing. 2. I prefer 5/ 
16 for the ‘‘ bee-space.” 


$3.00 Worth for $2.00 ! 


Until further notice, we propose to give you 
a chance to get some good reading-matter for 
the long winter evenings, at half price. 


Send us $2.00, ind we will mail you your 
choice of $2.00 worth of the following book- 
lets, and also credit your subscription to the 
American Bee Journal for one year: 





Poultry for Market and Profit............. 25e 
Ce I BOOED, 6... ccnaebasees veseosaves 30¢ 
Turkeys for Market and Profit............. 25¢ 
Capons and Caponizing .............+.+-- 30c 
ON eae _ EE 25c 
Preparation of Honey for the Market. .. 10c 
Bee-Pasturage a Necessity..... ........+-- 10¢ 
OES ky Sg errr rrr 5e 
Foul Brood, by Dr. Howard... ...... ..... 25¢ 
Foul Brood, by Kohnke ...... TERS Se Se 25e 
Foul Brood, by Cheshire ................... 10c 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. Tinker .... 25c 
Kendall’s Horse-Book—Eng. or German... 25c 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. Cook ............. 25c 
Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote....... 25c 
Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.......... 35¢ 
Potato Culture. by Terry................... 40c 
Carp Culture, by Root & Finney........... 40c 
Strawberry Culture, by Terry & Root..... 40c 
Bienen Kultur, by Newman [German].... 40c 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping [Pierce]. 50c 
Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry Alley. 50c 
Advanced Bee-Culture. by Hutchinson... 50c 
5 Honey as Food and Medicine ............ 25e 


GEORGE, W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


(Read Carefully.) 

The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted, see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on page 303 
Following is the clubbing-list: 








25. Commercial Calculator, No. L 
26. Commercial Calculator, No. 2.. 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book 


1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2. ABCof Bee-Culture..... anrinicanee 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide...........scee.eoe- 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey (Cloth bound]....--. 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ............ 1.75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12, Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............. on: aoe 
14. Convention Hard-Book. ose uss ees. Bok 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor......... - .. 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1.15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 
21, Garden and Orchard...... ... .....00. 1.15 
ON Oe oer eee 1.10 
24, Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journal. 1.60 
0. 

0 

0 


1 

1 
29. Strawberry Culture .................. 1.20 
ey. IE... séctapasccaecsasese do 1.20 
31. Carp Culture................. - 1.20 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
33. Dictionary of Apiculture............. 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush.... 1.20 
i SOD... «ossbidesvwenwonetass 1.10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies). .... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. 1.30 








Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers 
Association, and, so far as ssible. quota- 
tions, are made according’to these rules: 


FANcY.—AII sections tobe well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness,-and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
oe eee except the row of cells next the 
wood. . 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

in addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “fancy 
white,”’ ** No. 1 dark,” ete. 








CHICAGO, ILuL., May 16.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 15c.; No. 1 white. 12@13c.; fancy am- 
ber, 9@10c.; No. 1 amber. 7@8c.; fancy dark, 
8@9c.; No.1 dark. 7c. Extracted, white, 5@ 
7e.; amber, 4@5c.; dark, 4@4%c, Beeswax, 
30c. The number of sales are few, and prices 
are really nominal. The only activity shown 
is in a little fancy comb and beeswax. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apr. 22.—We quote: 
No. 1 white. 9@10c.; fancy amber, 8@9c.; 
fancy dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white clover, 
10c.; amber, 5@5\%ec.; dark, 4@4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Comb honey is dull. Extracted 
in fairdemand. Beeswax lower. W.A.S8. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15@16c.; No. 1 white, 13@l14c.; 
fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@7%c. Bees- 
wax. 25@28ec. Trade very dull and honey not 
moving, except a few fancy lots; anything 
dark is hard to sell. B. & Co. 


CINCINNATI, O., Apr. 22.—There is no fan- 
cy white comb honey on our market. Best 
white sells at 12@14c. in a jobbing way, with 
afairdemand. Demand is good for extracted 
at 4@7c.. according to quality. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. Cc. F. M R 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., May 9.—We quote: 
No. 1 white, 13c.; No. 1 amber, llc.; No.1 
dark, 8c. Extracted, white, 6c.; amber, 5c,; 
dark, 4c. Beeswax, 25c. Cc. C. C. & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 9.—There is some 
demand for white comb honey at unchanged 
prices. No market for buckwheat. Extracted 
remains quiet. New Southern is now arriv- 
ing and selling at 5@6c. for fine grades and 
50@55c. a gallon for fair to common. 

Beeswax easy at 28@29c. H. B. & 8, 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal, 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WY. 


HILDRETH BROs. & SEGELKEN, 


120 & 122 West Broadway. 
Cuas. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLemMoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ooo I et et 


C. F, Mots & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 


189 MONEY 18% 


ror BUSINESS, ITALIAN QUEENS 
Foundation at Wholesale Prices, Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J. PH. BROWN, AVaUSsTA, 


386 


Bottom Prices 


BRING Us BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-Keeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MPG. CO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation. Orders filled promptly. 
ee" WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank, 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


‘ Prices Reduced on Dovetail 
Hives and Sections. A full line 
4 of Apiarian Supplies in stock to 


fill orders promptly at lowest prices 
for Best Goods. 36-page Catalogue Free. 

JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
hiention the American Bee Joursa. 4A26t 


T ARISE 


ae ee * to the readers 
tv) 

BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 
has conciuded to se!) 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 

prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 











Five Colonies.. 25 00 
Ten Colonies... 45 00 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 queens 550 
12 = ” 1000 
1 tested meen... $150 

meens. 350 


: select tested queen 2 U0 
- * Queens 4 00 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEKS in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 





@@® Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M, DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


QUI Sections, 

Comb Found: ation, 
And all — Supplies 
cheap. 


FREE atalogue. _—E.. T. FLANAGAN, Belleritie, ul, 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal, 


PURE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Eggs, #1.25 per 14. Our P. Rocks are very 
large, with fine plumage. Also, 


BLACK MINORCA EGGS, 


a non-sitting and great laying breed. Both 

kinds raised upon our farm. Minorca Cock- 

ereis, $1.00 eac Mrs. L. C. AXTELL, 
16Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journai. 
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ath Dadant’s Foundation {2 


Is still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"* NEW WEED PROCESS, 9 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees. 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is more ace 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by 














The Jennie Atchley Company, ppeovils 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, ©. Texas, 
EB. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowe. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

James Reynolds Klevator Co., Poughkeepsie, N y, 
Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory, 
Donaldsonville. La. 


G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, 

}. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 
E. C, Eaglestield, Berlin, Wis. 

E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
Jonn Rey, Kast Saginaw, Mich | Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. } John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


~ 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. | 
| 
| 
| 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours, 


Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation i in Chicago, Lll., by addressing us at LIS Michigan Street. We keer 
no other goods there. 


We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 
‘“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE”’— Revised. 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 


Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions t¢ 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


25c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
till further notice, we will pay 25 cents per pound, cash; or 28 cents?for whatever 


Mention tie American Bee Journai 





part is exchanged for the American Bee Journal, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, sendit on at once. Dark or impure wax 
not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


teorge W. York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Lower Prices on Sections & Foundation 


Improved facilities, increased output, and competition, together with hard times 
tend to lower prices. 


Root’s No. 1 White Extra-Polished Sections ? 


are superlative in quality, and are now offered for ashort time at the following special 
prices for 4'4x4'4 any stock width: 1000, $2.50; 2000, $4.50; 3000. 86.45 
5000, 810.00. 

Cream Sections of such widths as we have in stock at 25c per 1000 less than the white 


The New Weed Process Comb Foundation 2:% 


is superior to all others in every way, showing, from recent tests in Florida, five times 
greater resistance to sagging, making it possible to use a lighter grade with more feet t 
the pound, with greater safety than with the old process. Owing to decline in wax we 
reduce price of Foundation $3 ects. a pound. Prices now are: 











Price per lb. in lots of 1 lb. 10 lbs, 251bs. 50 1bs 
Heavy or Medium Brood Foundation...... 44ce 43c¢ 42c 40 
Bes MOOG. oa Ak, cas ck ccdssvcacucvae's . 4c 460¢ 45ce 433 
ME ND ce igs aah sh aes cases «aa be 54c 53¢e 52e Wi 
etre Thin Ba. o.oo oceanic ckcesccccccee 59e 58e Sic 55¢ 


Lower prices on 100-Ib. lots, and dealers supplied at special prices. 


These wholesale dealers who handle Root’s Goods in carload lots unite with us in above prices 


Walter S. Pouder, Indianapolis, Ind.; John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 
Joseph Nysewander, Des Moines, Iowa; Wm. A. Selser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mechanic’s Falls, Maine. 





